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DEBATE   ON   SOCIALISM 


The  debate  was  arranged  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Haslemere  branches  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  and 
theChurch  of  England  Men's  Society.  The  audiencecomprised 
over  700  people,  including  many  who  had  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Dorking  (the  Right  Reverend  C.  H.  Boutflower,  D.D.)  presided, 
and  he  was  accompanied  on  the  platform  by  Mr.  J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  M.P.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Loe  Strachey,  Mr. 
Harold  Murray  (chairman  of  the  Haslemere  branch  of  the 
Independent  Labour  Party),  the  Rector  of  Haslemere  (the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Aitken),  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Watson,  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
Cardale,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England 
Men's  Society  and  the  Independent  Labour  Party. 

The  resolution  before  the  meeting  was  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  just  economic  basis 
of  Society,  is  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
collective  ownership  and  control  of  land  and  capital.' 

The  programme  for  the  debate  had  been  carefully  mapped 
out  and  the  arrangements  were  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
chairman  was  allowed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  his  introductory 
remarks,  after  which  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  moved  the 
resolution  in  a  speech  of  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Strachey  was 
given  the  same  time  in  which  to  reply,  and  subsequently  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  Mr.  Strachey  spoke  in  turn  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  for  five  minutes  each.  Finally,  the  chairman  was 
given  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to  sum  up  the  debate. 
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CHAIRMAN'S  OPENING   REMARKS 

The  BISHOP  of  DORKING,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

Ladies  and  gentlemen. — It  would  be  premature  at  this 
point  to  express  the  thanks  which  we  feel  beforehand  to  those 
who  are  going  to  lead  the  debate  this  evening,  and  who  are 
going  to  teach  us,  in  the  best  of  all  possible  ways  of  teaching, 
by  making  us  think.  But  I  am  sure  that  these  gentlemen,  who 
are  both  earnest  politicians,  will  appreciate  our  gratitude  most 
if  we  will  show  it  by  listening  responsibly  :  not  merely  as  those 
who  come  to  a  pleasant  after  dinner  experience,  but  as  men 
and  women  who  may  already  have,  or  who  may  be  going  to 
have,  votes  with  the  responsibility  attaching,  and  who  now 
already  have  a  responsibility  for  shaping  public  opinion.  I 
feel  the  need  of  this  myself — may  I  say  it  ? — even  more  since 
I  came  to  your  county  than  before.  When  my  own  life  and 
work  lay  in  the  industrial  parts  of  Northern  England,  such 
things  as  these  were  much  before  us,  much  talked  of,  in  all 
ranks  of  society.  They  are  not  so  visible  here  in  our  fair  and 
beautiful  Surrey,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  we  need  to  think, 
and  to  think  earnestly,  concerning  them  more  than  is  at 
present  everywhere  done. 

Now,  in  order  to  expedite  this  debate,  without  wasting  your 
time,  I  wish  to  make  three  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
be  important  that  our  speakers  should  define  their  terms  (hear, 
hear).  The  word  "  justice,"  since  the  days  of  Plato's  Republic, 
has  always  been  ambiguous  and  difficult.  Everybody  thinks 
tluy  know  what  it  means  to  start  with,  and  they  argue  with 
different  meanings  in  their  minds  and  we  get  to  nothing.  I  do 
not  propose  to  attempt  to  define  the  word  for  you,  but  I  do 
demand  it  as  a  postulate  that  the  word  "justice"  is  a  relative 
or  very  difficult  term.  My  second  remark  is  this  :  "  That  we 
are  debating  in  the  motion,  which  I  hope  everyone  knows 
already  by  heart,  what  is  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  just 
economic  basis  of  society.  A  basis  mark.  Now,  the  super- 
structure depends  on  its  basis,  amongst  other  things;  but  the 
basis  does  not,  of  course,  make  the  super-structure.  A  sound 
basis  may  leave  you  comparatively  littlebetteroffif  the  materials 
you  have  to  build  on  it  are  only  rotten.  A  society  of  unjust 
men  on  an  economically  just  basis  of  society  will  onljr  provide 
you  with  a  different  sort  of  hell,  after  all.  Therefore  the  basis 
is  not  the  whole,  nor,  I  venture  to  think,  the  chief  part,  but 
remember  that  we  are  to-night  debating  the  basis.     Now,  two 
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things  at  least  may  be  pleaded  for  the  basis.  The  first  is  that 
a  just  basis  sets  restrictions  to  the  amount  of  misery  causable 
by  unjust  members  of  society.  And  then,  secondly,  that  a  just 
basis,  like  all  environment,  tends  to  alter  the  character  of  a 
society  built  on  it.  I  hope  and  suppose  that  all  of  us  in  the 
room  will  be  prepared  to  allow  that,  however  jealous  we  may 
be  of  mere  determinism.  We  are  reminded  often  enough  that 
you  do  not  make  a  pig  other  than  a  pig  by  simply  whitewashing 
his  stye.  But  we  should  all  agree  that  by  providing  him  with 
a  sufficient  chance  of  feeding  himself  and  room  to  turn  around, 
you  may  prevent  him  from  being  a  fracticidal  pig  (laughter). 
So  much  for  the  basis.  I  now  come  to  my  third  remark.  I 
see  a  point  of  possible  confusion  in  our  debate  as  follows. 
Remembering  what  I  have  alluded  to  as  the  relativity,  that  is, 
the  non-absoluteness  of  the  words  "justice  "  and  "just,"  it  is 
at  least  likely  that  that  basis  which  is  best  for  society  at  one 
stage  may  at  another  be  even  the  worst.  It  is  obvious  that  all 
patriarchal  government,  Monarchism,  Republicanism,  and  the 
like,  have  their  different  advantages  at  different  stages  of 
society.  All  I  plead  is  that  it  is  important  that  we  should  be 
assured  that  the  proposer  and  opposer  mean  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  stage.  When  are  we  "  to  arrive  "  in  the  words  of  the 
resolution  ?  If  the  proposer  means  that  basis  of  society  which 
is  best  and  most  just  in  the  future,  if  he  means  that  basis 
which  is  ideal  for  ideal  men,  let  him  say  so  and  let  the  opposer 
adhere  to  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  that  basis  which 
is  most  just  and  best  economically  here  and  for  us  Britons, 
being  the  men  we  are,  then  let  him  say  so  and  let  the  opposer 
meet  that.  When  we  have  cleared  this  point  there  will  lie 
before  us  a  straight  issue,  whether  the  thing  in  debate,  clearly 
understood  in  the  same  sense  by  proposer  and  opposer  and  by 
this  audience,  is  or  is  not  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  collective 
ownership  and  control  of  land  and  capital.  With  these  pre- 
liminary remarks,  and  having  given  you  five  minutes  to  the 
good  (loud  laughter),  I  will  now  call  on  the  proposer  to  begin 
before  his  time  for  his  half  hour  (loud  cheers). 

FIRST    SPEECH 

Mr.  J.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD,  M.P.,  who  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  said  : — 

Sir,— I  think  it  would  have  been  advantageous  if  the  five 
minutes  which  are  given  to  us  at  the  end  had  been  given  to  us 
at  the  beginning  in  order  to  have  defined  our  terms,  because 


it  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  I  spend  five  minutes  in  defining 
my  views,  I  shall  lose  five  precious  minutes  which  I  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  in  laying  my  case  before  you.  But  I  will 
associate  myself 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  May  I  say  that  as  we  have  five  minutes 
to  spare,  I  will  give  each  speaker  an  extra  two  and  a-half 
minutes  for  them  to  define  their  terms  (cheers). 

Mr.  MACDONALD  :  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  what  the  chairman  has  said,  and  par- 
ticularly to  say  this,  that  the  conception  I  have  of  the  meaning 
of  "  basis  "  for  the  purpose  of  this  evening's  debate  is  this: 
Not  the  basis  that  has  been,  not  the  basis  that  we  have 
experienced,  for  the  social  and  economic  basis  are  continually 
changing  in  a  progressive  society  (cheers).  Nor  is  the  basis  I 
have  in  my  mind  the  basis  of  some  ideal  future.  That  is  very 
good  as  a  political  and  intellectual  guide,  but  I  take  it  that 
neither  Mr.  Strachey  nor  myself  have  come  here  to-night  in 
order  to  debate  an  ideal  state  of  society.  What  I  mean  by 
'  basis,"  what  I  have  in  mind  when  I  use  the  expression 
"basis,"  and  when  I  postulate  the  proposition  which  is  before 
you  is  this:  That  at  the  present  time  we  have  got  a  certain 
experience,  that  experience  has  indicated  certain  weaknesses, 
those  weaknesses  have  driven  our  experiments  in  a  certain 
direction  ;  they  have  also  indicated  general  improvements  that 
we  should  look  for  in  certain  directions,  and  those  directions 
I  mean  to  embody  in  the  expression  "  basis."  That  is  the 
position  I  take  up  when  we  deal  with  the  expression,  "a, just 
economic  basis  of  society."  We  can  consider  one  or  two  or  all 
of  thegreat  industrra-1  processes  of  production  and  distribution 
and  exchange.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  production 
to-night,  because  justice  does  not  enter  so  much  into  produc- 
tion as  it  does  into  distribution.  The  economic  process  which 
we  must  consider  during  a  discussion  of  the  just  basis  of 
society  is  the  economic  process  of  distribution  ;  I  am  therefore 
going  to  consider  to-night  the  question  of  distribution,  the 
social  distribution  of  wealth,  the  economic  basis  of  society 
judged  from  its  results  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Now  my 
proposition  in  connection  with  that  is  that  existing  distribution 
is  absolutely  unjust,  and  by  unjust  I  mean  that  it  is  not  in  any 
way  the  expression  of  the  service  given  by  the  owners  of 
property  to  society  ;  that  you  have  got  men  and  women  owning 
property  to-day  who  have  given  no  service  to  society  for  the 
property  they  own.  and  that  as  they  have  become  possessed  of 


that  property  owing  to  the  present  constitution  of  society,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  re-constitute  society  so  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  proceeds  upon  lines  of  economic  and  social 
merit.  What  is  the  general  fact  regarding  distribution  ?  I  am 
not  going  to  burden  you  with  figures,  but  I  will  give  you  now 
the  solitary  set  of  figures  with  which  I  shall  trouble  you.  They 
are  exceedingly  simple.  According  to  statistical  authorities  half 
the  national  income  to-day  is  owned  by  five  million  persons. 
Theother  half  isowned  bythirty-eightmillion  persons.  Thetest 
I  wantto  place  upon  that  distribution  is  this  :  Is  the  value  of  the 
five  million  persons  who  own  one  half  of  the  national  income 
equal  to  that  of  the  thirty-eight  million  persons  who  own  the 
other  half?  If  it  is,  then  I  have  no  case  ;  but  if  it  is  not  then 
I  have  got  a  case.  Now  when  you  come  to  consider  what  is 
included  in  the  half  of  the  national  income  which  is  owned  by 
the  five  millions,  you  discover  that  it  is  not  merely  the  price  or 
the  reward  of  service.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  economic 
power  which  follows  the  ownership  of  certain  monopolies. 
The  five  millions  who  own  the  one  half  own  certain  economic 
monopolies  which  they  do  not  use  themselves,,  but  which  they 
can  refuse  to  allow  other  people  to  use  except  upon  terms. 
The  landlord  does  not  use  his  land.  The  landlords  who  own 
the  land  upon  which  London  is  built,  did  not  make  the  Thames, 
did  not  build  the  port,  did  not  bring  the  population  there,  did 
not  determine  the  industrial  geography  of  this  country.  They 
happened  simply  to  own  the  monopoly  value.  They  happened 
to  be  the  persons  who  can  say  to  the  population  of  London, 
'  Unless  you  pay  me  a  certain  toll  I  will  not  allow  you  to  exist 
it  all."  That  toll  is  included  in  the  half  which  the  five  million 
people  own  and  therefore  is  not  expressive  of  any  service  given 
to  the  State,  but  only  of  the  power  which  follows  the  possession 
of  the  monopoly.  Let  us  take  it  a  little  bit  wider.  I  can  never 
think  of  landlordism  without  thinking  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  It  is  only  natural,  I  suppose,  that  that  should  be  so. 
The  landlord  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  typical  of  the 
landlords  all  over  the  country,  I  do  not  care  where  you  go. 
And  you  will  find  that  the  policy  of  the  private  owner  of  land 
has  rarely  been  a  National  policy,  but  almost  universally  a 
class  and  selfish  policy.  When  the  time  came  when  sheep 
farms  were  deemed  better  for  purposes  of  the  payment  and 
collection  of  rent  than  peasants,  my  ancestors  were  turned  off 
the  valleys  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion then  whether  it  was  more  advantageous  that  the  country 
should  breed  men  or  sheep.  The  only  question  was,  was  it 
more  advantageous  for  the   Duke  of  Sutherland  at    the  time 
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being  that  he  should  gather  rents  from  sheep  farmers  or  fron 
peasants.  He  decided  to  gather  rents  from  sheep  farmen 
The  peasants  went  and  were  transported  to  America,  and  to- 
day there  has  to  be  a  Tariff  Reform  agitation  in  order  to  pu 
these  people  back  upon  the  soil.  Take  your  villages  to-day 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day  I  raised  the  question 
of  the  ownership  of  land  in  Aberdeen.  There  are  farms  in 
Aberdeen  which  have  been  tenanted  by  the  same  family  for 
150  years,  but  when  a  stranger,  one  of  the  nouveau  riche,  bought 
a  certain  estate  from  the  owner,  who  I  may  describe  as  a 
feudal  landlord,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  turn  those  people 
off  their  farms.  Where  you  can  judge  landlordism,  looking  at  it 
in  its  results,  objectively  and  scientifically,  you  are  bound  to 
lay  down  this  proposition,  that  the  ownership  of  land  in  this 
country,  wherever  experienced,  has  been  going  in  the  direc- 
tions determined  by  the  personal  interests  and  pleasures  of 
the  people  who  own  the  land  and  not  in  the  direction  of  national 
well-being  (applause).  Now  take  the  case  of  capital.  There 
also  you  have  what  is  strictly  speaking  an  illustration  of  class 
use.  When  you  consider  the  operations  of  capital,  owned  by, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  small  number  of  people,  you  have 
got  an  illustration  of  the  system  of  competition — a  system  of 
competition  which,  however,  is  just  as  fatal  to  the  well-being 
of  the  worker  as  landlordism  is  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the 
peasant  tiller.  What  do  you  find  in  capitalism  ?  You  find  you 
have  got,  say,  100  engineers  manufacturing  from  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  right  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  Let  us 
assume  that  those  men  are  angels.  Let  us  assume  that  they 
are  all  model  employers,  that  everyone  of  them  worries  as 
much  as  human  beings  can  worry  to  do  their  duty  to  Society 
and  to  their  workmen.  But  what  happens?  They  are  not 
their  own  masters.  That  is  the  great  mistake  that  some  of 
my  anti-Socialist  friends  are  always  making.  The  capitalist 
is  not  his  own  master.  He  is  the  slave  of  the  capitalist  system, 
and  that  system  determines  that  capitalists  have  to  compete 
with  each  other,  for  markets,  and  each  one  is  bound  to  assume 
that  he  will  be  able  to  supply  that  market  to  the  fullest  extent. 
In  times  of  boom  each  one  produces  as  much  as  he  possibly 
can  and  works  his  people  overtime.  Then  the  physcological 
change  comes.  People  draw  in  like  snails  into  their  shells. 
The  demand  from  the  market  ceases  and  the  poor  honest 
employer  finds  it  impossible  to  carry  his  ideas  of  justice  to  his 
workpeople.  He  has  to  discharge  them,  the  unemployed 
armies  begin  to  tramp  our  streets,  and  the  woes  and  horrors 
of  a  lack  of  income  begin  to  be  enacted  in  our  midst.     There 


you  have  the  operation  of  a  system,  mechanical,  unchangeable, 
so  long  as  it  remains  what  it  is — a  system  working  itself  out 
according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  being,  working  out  the  evolu- 
tion of  its  own  nature.  The  more  you  organize  capital  the 
more  completely  is  labour  under  its  control.  It  does  not 
matter  how  complete  is  the  organisation  of  labour,  whilst  there 
is  private  competition  on  the  markets  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  capital,  held  by  private  individuals,  however  widely 
scattered,  in  the  shape  of  shareholders  and  so  on,  to  so  arrange 
its  operations  as  to  regulate  production,  to  make  the  distribution 
just,  employment  regular,  and  the  workman's  income  fair  in 
proportion  to  the  efforts  which  he  exerts.  And  then  there  is 
another  point.  When  capitalism  is  successful  what  happens? 
Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  the  A. B.C.  There  with  a 
comparatively  small  capital  you  have  an  undertaking  which  is 
successful.  It  pays  9,  10, 20  per  cent,  and  instead  of  its  success 
being  generally  distributed  over  the  community  of  workers,  as 
well  as  of  capitalists,  all  the  profits  become  capitalized.  They 
are  bought,  and  the  managers  of  the  concern  have  then  to 
keep  paying  dividends  not  on  the  capital  used  for  their  business 
but  on  the  purchase  price  of  their  shares  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. So  by  the  present  system  of  unregulated  capitalism 
you  have  every  successful  business  in  the  country  tending  to 
become  over  capitalised.  The  charge  of  the  capitalist  is 
becoming  heavier  and  heavier  and  the  power  of  the  worker  to 
demand  a  fair  share  of  the  result  of  his  effective  labour  is 
becoming  less  effective  from  an  economic  and  social  point  of 
view.  Then  you  have  all  the  irregular  operations  which  go  on 
making  bankrupts  as  well  as  unemployed.  Your  system  is  a 
tottering  system,  always  crumbling,  always  wasting.  There  is 
not  a  single  operation  which  society  demands  which  is  not 
carried  on  by  too  many  people  and  too  much  capital.  Every 
hoarding  you  go  to  is  full  of  appeals  setting  forth  the  virtues 
of  John  Smith's  tonics  as  opposed  to  John  Brown's.  The 
result  is  that  you  have  an  enormous  standing  army  of  useless 
people  who  are  simply  living  on  other  people's  labour.  When 
you  reduce  the  amount  of  social  labour  that  society  to-day 
requires,  you  get  it  into  an  exceedingly  narrow  compass,  and 
those  within  that  compass  have  to  keep  everything  and  every- 
one else  (applause).  Moreover  you  must  not  imagine  that  the 
socialist  simply  stands  for  labour.  That  is  the  profound 
mistake  so  many  of  you  make.  We  are  the  greatest  friends 
the  capitalist  has  got.  The  socialist,  properly  understood,  is 
a  better  friend  of  the  capitalist  than  anybody  else.  The 
socialist  admits  that  the  capitalist  is  the  slave  of  the  system  of 
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which  he  is  an  essential  part.  Take  the  Wall  Street  operations 
and  the  scoundrels  in  America,  who  drive  hundreds  of  middle 
class  men,  and  widows  and  orphans — that  wonderful  stage 
army  which  is  always  coming  up  against  us — into  the  work- 
house. You  get  some  scoundrelly  newspapers  raising  a  panic, 
sometimes  for  political,  sometimes  for  the  basest  purposes. 
The  Stock  Exchange  next  morning  does  not  know  w  hether  it 
is  standing  on  its  head  or  on  its  feet.  There  you  have  ruin 
caused  by  an  irresponsible  journalist  sitting  in  a  back  room  in 
Fleet  Street.  This  is  the  state  of  society  which  we  are  told  is 
a  just  state  of  society.  That  is  the  crumbling,  anarchical 
basis  which  we  are  told  can  be  made  a  just  basis.  Before  I  sit 
down  there  is  another  point  I  want  to  make.  There  is  one 
point,  I  am  quite  certain,  that  Mr.  Strachey  and  myself  will  be 
quite  agreed  upon.  I  take  every  week  a  certain  journal  which 
is  very  honourably  associated  with  the  name  of  my  opponent 
to-night,  and  I  gather  from  that  journal  that  he  is  a  great 
friend  of  private  property.  The  only  person  who  understands 
and  values  private  property  is  the  socialist.  You  have  got 
to-day  a  certain  number  of  people  owning  private  property. 
How  do  we  define  it?  I  am  quite  certain  that  when  Mr. 
Strachey  expresses  it  he  means  something  more  than  a  silver 
sixpence.  Private  property  to  the  amount  of  sixpence  is  not 
worth  having.  What  we  mean  by  private  property  is  this: 
Such  command  over  the  wealth  of  societj^  in  some  shape  or 
form  as  will  enable  the  individual  to  express  to  the  fullest 
extent  his  individuality.  That  private  property  I  believe  in 
and  every  socialist  believes  in.  But  what  is  the  experience  of 
the  19th  century  ?  That  90  per  cent,  of  the  working  classes  do 
not  leave  any  property  behind  them  at  their  death.  They 
leave,  perhaps,  £10  for  burial  expenses.  They  may  leave  £8 
or  £10  for  other  expenses.  But  what  I  mean  is  this,  that  they 
do  not  leave  a  sufficient  amount  of  private  property  to  justify 
Mr.  Strachey  and  his  friends  in  saying  that  this  system  of  ours 
is  based  on  private  property.  It  is  not.  Modern  society  is 
based  not  on  private  property  but  on  the  negation  of  private 
property.  Our  sweated  women  work  not  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulating  private  property,  but  because  they  must  eat. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  working  population  go  to  our 
factories  and  enter  our  workshops  not  for  the  purpose  of 
saving,  but  for  the  simple  purpose  of  living,  and  that  they  may 
take  home  15s.,  20s.,  or  25s.  at  the  end  of  the  week,  that  their 
wives  and  children  may  have  beef  steaks  or  bread  and  cheese 
in  order  to  keep  them  alive.  And  when  Saturday  morning  or 
Saturday  night  comes  and  the  money  is  cleared  out,   they  go 


to  work  agam  in  order  to  replenish  the  little  stocking.  The 
whole  of  our  modern  system,  our  modern  industry,  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  the  negation  of  private  property.  We  say  that 
if  you  take  the  19th  century  experience  you  will  find  that  there 
are  certain  forms  of  property  which,  if  held  by  a  small  class, 
makes  private  property  impossible  for  every  body  else.  Private 
ownership  of  land  makes  private  property  impossible  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  people.  Private  ownership  of  capital 
makes  private  property  impossible  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  wage 
earners.  Private  property  in  the  means  of  production,  distri- 
bution and  exchange,  means  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  will  never  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  private 
property  at  all.  What  is  the  positive  conclusion  from  that. 
Our  experience  shows  that  communal  property,  or  social 
property,  or  national  property — I  do  not  care  what  expression 
you  use — in  certain  commodities,  in  certain  forms  of  capital,  is 
an  absolutely  essential  condition  of  private  property.  The 
nationalisation  of  land  is  not  the  negation  of  private  property, 
but  the  basis  of  private  property.  The  nationalisation  of 
capital  is  not  the  negation  of  private  property,  but  the  basis 
of  private  property.  Private  property  must  be  the  basis  of  a 
just  state  of  society.  Private  property  is  not  the  basis  of  the 
present  state  of  society.  Private  property  will  not  be  the 
basis  of  any  state  of  society  unless  land  and  industrial  capital 
have  been  nationalised  to  begin  with  (applause).  The  meaning 
of  the  proposal,  "the  application  of  the  principle  of  collective 
ownership  and  control  of  land  and  capital,"  is,  therefore,  that 
it  provides  for  you  the  circumstances  of  private  property.  It 
also  provides  for  you  the  circumstances  which  will  enable  you 
to  organize  your  markets.  You  have  come  to  a  time  now  when 
you  have  to  apply  your  social  reason  to  your  social  economics. 
You  cannot  any  longer  afford  to  allow  a  class  to  be  an 
economic  pivot.  To-day  you  have  a  class  here  and  there  and 
an  individual  here  and  there  acting  in  their  own  interests,  and 
then  as  a  sort  of  by-product  of  those  interests.  You  say, 
"  Behold,  the  national  well-being  is  safeguarded."  You  cannot 
do  it.  National  well-being  cannot  be  guarded  in  that  way. 
National  well-being  can  only  be  the  expression  of  a  State 
conscious  of  itself.  It  can  only  be  protected  by  a  community 
which  lays  down  its  own  social  policy,  its  own  industrial  policy, 
its  own  capitalist  policy.  A  State,  a  community  of  men 
organising  themselves  as  an  industrial  and  economic  unit, 
using  as  a  community  and  in  the  common  interest  those  formsof 
property  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  the  community  is  more 
interested  than  any  private  individual,  and  assigning  to  the 
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private  individual  those  forms  of  property  in  which  the  private 
individual  is  more  interested  than  the  community  as  a  whole. 
That  is  socialism,  and  that  is  laid  down  in  the  proposition 
which  I  am  advocating  to-night.  And  if  you  look  round  about 
you  will  find  that  everybody  is  going  in  that  direction.  I  am 
afraid  that  my  opponent  is  so  often  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  (laughter).  When  I  turn  to  my  right  in  the  House 
of  Commons  I  find  the  Unionists  running  over  each  other's 
back's  in  order  to  pay  homage  to  the  ideas  of  the  Labour 
Party.  And  when  I  look  in  front  of  me  I  find  the  Liberal 
Party  protesting  that'they  are  not  Socialists  and,  at  the  same 
time,  stealing  our  programmes  as  hard  as  they  possibly  can 
(laughter).  There  is  the  journal,  to  which  I  have  referred,  in 
tears  and  mourning  borders  this  week  because  we  voted  for 
old  age  pensions  the  other  day  (applause).  Butthe  opposition 
could  not  put  up  a  decent  fight  against  Old  Age  Pensions. 
The  Liberals  were  anxious  to  vote  for  them  and  we  simply  sat 
and  chuckled  at  both  of  them.  There  is  this  tendency  which 
you  cannot  deny,  the  tendency  to  organise  the  communal  will, 
the  communal  economic  power,  and  the  communal  conscience, 
in  order  to  provide  the  conditions  for  the  proper  evolution  of 
the  private  individual — the  state  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  individual.  The  man  versus  the  State  is  a  title  which  is  a 
quarter  of  a  century  out  of  date.  Nobody  who  is  up-to-date 
ever  uses  that  expression  now.  The  State  and  the  man — that 
is  the  idea.  All  the  tendencies  towards  municipalisation, 
towards  nationalisation,  towards  municipal  control,  towards 
national  control,  are  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  not  a  Party 
in  the  State  which  will  oppose  them  except  certain  interests 
which  are  represented  at  a  certain  end  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.  Study  the  state  of  society  analytically  and 
then  go  from  the  realm  of  theory  to  the  region  of  practice,  go 
to  the  advice  of  practical  men,  and  everything,  my  friends,  I 
assert  points  to  the  fact  that  Society  itself,  by  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  its  own  being,  is  working  out  to  that  just  state 
of  society,  the  economic  basis  of  which  is  the  principle  of 
collective  ownership  and  control  of  land  and  capital  (loud 
cheers). 

PIRST   SPEECH 

Mr.  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY,  who  was  accorded  a  very 
warm  reception,  then  rose  and  said  :— 

My  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — You  have  just 
listened  to  a  great  oratorial  treat.     I  am  sure  that  everyone 
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has  enjoyed  it,  and  I  not  least.  But  let  me  warn  you  that  in 
the  few  and  halting  words  that  will  fall  from  me  you  must  not 
expect  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am  a  plain  man,  very  little 
accustomed  to  oratory,  more  accustomed  to  use  my  pen  than 
my  voice,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  speak  a  few  plain  words,  as 
from  man  to  men,  on  this  great  and  important  subject.  You 
must  not  expect  the  resonant  voice  of  the  orator  or  any 
examples  of  that  beautiful  art  of  which  we  have  had  such  a 
magnificent  exposition  to-night.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  a 
few  words  straight  from  my  heart.  Whilst  I  was  listening  to 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's  speech,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
a  question  which  was  asked  once,  long  ago,  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  he  was  listening  to  a  discussion  on  the  nationalisation  of 
land  and  capital  and  of  all  the  sources  of  production.  The  old 
man  looked  at  the  people  who  were  talking  in  that  piercing  way 
of  his,  with  his  keen  eagle  eye,  and  then  suddenly  he  struck  in, 
"Stop  a  moment;  do  you  mean  to  pay  for  it  or  do  you  not; 
because,  if  you  do  it's  nonsense,  and  if  you  don't  it's  mere 
robbery."  That  is  the  question  we  have  got  to  ask  ourselves 
when  we  talk  of  these  proposals  for  the  collective  ownership 
and  control  of  land  and  capital.  If  you  are  going  to  pay  a  fair 
and  just  price  for  what  you  take  you  will  burden  the  state  with 
such  a  vast  burden  of  indebtedness  that  the  thing  becomes  an 
absurdity  ;  and  if  you  do  not  mean  to  pay  for  it  then,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  it  is  sheer  robbery  (applause).  I  want  now  to 
give  you  some  of  the  plain  reasons  why  I  am  not  a  Socialist, 
and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
nationalisation  of  land  and  capital,  but  before  doing  so  I  would 
like  to  take  one  or  two  of  the  points — although  I  do  not  know 
that  that  kind  of  discussion  is  very  fruitful — made  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald.  Although  he  told  us  that  he  was  a  great 
friend  of  private  property  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  is  one  of 
those  people  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  friends  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  reality,  private  property  would  cease  to  exist  if 
the  land  and  all  forms  of  capital  were  nationalised.  When 
you  come  down  to  the  final  definition  of  property  you  can  only 
regard  property  as  being  anything  which  has  an  exchange 
value — anything  for  which  a  man  can  get  something  else. 
There  is  no  other  satisfactory  definition  of  property  to  be 
obtained,  and  you  cannot,  in  efiect,  make  those  distinctions 
between  one  form  of  property  and  another  which  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  has  tried  to  make.  He  spoke  of  certain  statistics 
of  which  he  did  not  give  us  the  origin  and  by  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  half  the  property  in  this  country  is  held  by  five 
million  people  and  half  the  property  by  thirty-eight  million 
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people.     Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  entirely  demur  to  the  use 
of  such  :  ics.     I  have  had  some  experience  of  statistics  of 

this  sort  nnd  let  me  tell  you  that  they  are  mere  guess-work 
and  based  on  the  roughest  of  guesses.  I  challenge  him  that 
is  to  show  that  these  calculations  are  based  upon  anything 
but  guesses.  Next  he  told  us  towards  the  end  of  his  speech 
that  everybody  was  now  going  in  the  direction  of  Socialism, 
that  practically  I  am  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 
solitary  voice.  Well,  I  should  not  be  ashamed  even  if  it  were 
so,  but  it  is  not  so  (applause).  I  believe  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  poor  and  rich,  are  quite  untouched 
by  the  socialistic  arguments.  No  doubt,  our  contending  Par- 
ties are  always  anxious  to  compete  for  the  odd  man  and  are, 
at  this  moment,  competing  for  the  Socialist  odd  man,  but  that 
is  a  very  different  tiling.  Possibly  it  will  lead  to  a  great  many 
wasteful  and  injurious  experiments  of  which  the  cost  and  the 
misery  will  fall  largely  on  the  working  classes,  but  that,  I  am 
afraid,  cannot  be  helped.  As  to  there  being  any  real,  permanent 
set  back  towards  socialism,  I  do  not  believe  it  for  a  moment. 
I  believe  that  socialism  belongs  not  to  the  future  but  to  the 
past  (great  laughter).  In  the  middle  ages  we  had  plenty  of 
socialism,  and  if  you  go  back  to  savage  times  you  will  find  that 
all  savages  were  socialists.  I  do  not  say  mind  you, that  every 
socialist  was  a  savage  (renewed  laughter),  only  but  every 
savage  is  a  socialist.  A  Kaffir  tribe  would  assent  to  this 
resolution  in  a  moment.  The  Kaffirs  have  got  nationalisation 
of  the  land  and  of  all  such  capital  as  they  possess  in  the  shape 
of  cows  and  oxen.  Every  savage  tribe  is  a  complete  socialist 
organisation,  but  the  whole  history  of  human  society  has  been 
the  history  of  a  gradual  escape  from  socialism.  As  happens 
in  all  forms  of  evolution  you  constantly  have  a  throw  back  to 
the  old  state,  but  there  has  been  a  continual  march  up  from 
socialism  to  a  state  of  society  such  as  we  see  to-day.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  a  perfect  state.  In  many  ways  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
state,  but  at  any  rate  we  have  made  some  progress.  Now 
apparently  we  are  just  entering  upon  an  epoch  when  we  shall 
have  a  certain  return  to  the  old  barbarism.  We  had  such  a 
return  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  when  through 
the  wisdom  of  our  governors  and  rulers  in  Parliament,  we 
were  endowed  with  the  blessing  of  the  old  Poor  Law  which 
existed  until  it  was  reformed  in  1834.  In  the  old  Poor  Law 
we  had  an  almost  exact  picture  of  what  the  socialists  are 
recommending  to  us  to-day.  It  was  a  system  under  which 
every  man  had  a  positive  right  to  claim  that  the  parish  should 
either  find  work  for  him  or  support  him  by  giving  him  wages 
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instead  of  work.     It  was  a  system  under  which  we  had  prac- 
tically all  that  the  socialists  are  urging  upon  us  to-day.     What 
was  the  result?     The  result  was  that  the  honest  and  indepen- 
dent labourers  of  this  country  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
which  has  ever  been  reached.     The  old  Poor  Law  ate  out  the 
vitals  of  the  country.     There  were  cases,  before  the  reform  of 
the  old  Poor  Law,  when  men  were  working  on  the  roads  of 
Surre}r  and  Sussex  and  were  paid  something  like  6d.  a  day, 
plus  their  parish  allowance.     I  want  now  to  tell  you  why  I  am 
not  a  Socialist,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  do  it  better  than 
in  this  way.     What  do  we  all  want?     We  are  all  agreed  that 
we  want  to  see  the   condition  of  the  poorer  people  in  this 
country  improved.     We  want,  that  is,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  should  have  a  larger  share  of  the  world's  goods.     Now, 
what  is  the  right  way  to  get  a  larger  distribution  of  anything. 
If  you  want  a  cup  of  tea  for  every  one  of  twenty  people  in  a 
room  and  you  have  not  got  enough  tea  to  go  round,  the  only 
way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  add   to  the   store  of  tea.     Very 
well;  then  the  best  economic  system  upon  which  to  base  our 
society  must  be  the  system  which  produces  the  largest  product, 
which  gives  the  largest  amount  of  the  things  we  desire  for 
food,   clothing   and  so  forth.     On  the  other  hand   the  worst 
system  must  be  the  system  which  reduces  the  product.     You 
cannot  make  a  thing  go  round  to  more  people  if  you  reduce 
the  stock  you  have  to  divide  among  them.     Therefore,   I  say 
that  the  economic  organisation  which  produces  most  is  the 
best  organisation.     This  is  the  test  which  I  propose  to  apply 
to  socialism.     I  say  it  can  be  proved  that  the  non-socialistic 
system    provides   a   much    greater   incentive    to    work,    and 
therefore  gives  a  much  larger  product.     I  would  like  to  give  an 
example  of  that — examples  crowd  in   upon  one — and  to  show 
you  how  poorly  the  product  you  always  get  from  municipal 
and  state  work  compared  to  what  you  get  from  private  enter- 
prise.    It  is  private  enterprise  and  self-interest — but  not  self- 
interest  in  a  bad  sense — which  make  the  wheels  of  production 
go  round,  and  make  them  go  much  faster  than  the  whips  of 
the  slave  driver  of  the  municipality  or  the  state.     Slave  labour 
and  serf  labour  has  always  proved  to  be  very  bad  economically 
and  to  give  very  small  results.     As   an  illustration   I  will  take 
the  following  case.     I  daresay  you  know  that  in  1848,  after  the 
Revolution  in  Paris,  you  had  a  Government  largely  manned  by 
Socialists.     I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  what  is  called 
the   national  workshops.     That  is  a  disputed  point,  and  Mr. 
MacDonald  might  challenge  my  facts  and  say  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  drawn  from  the  lesson  of  the  national  workshops, 
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because  it  was  not  a  fair  experiment.  Let  me  take  another 
experiment  which  was  tried  in  Paris  at  the  same  time,  the 
experiment  of  Louis  Blanc,  the  Socialist,  who  was  allowed  by 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  organise  the  tailors  of  Paris  on 
socialist  lines  in  a  socialist  workshop  in  the  hotel  Clichy. 
Louis  Blanc  was  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  his 
colleagues  allowed  him  to  make  this  experiment,  giving  him 
an  order  to  produce  25,000  uniforms  for  the  National  Guard. 
The  Government  gave  the  building  free,  they  supplied  whatever 
working  capital  was  required  for  machinery,  and  there  were 
no  rates,  or  rent,  or  taxes  to  be  paid.  Furthermore,  they  said 
to  Louis  Blanc,  "  We  will  pay  you  the  same  price  that  the 
Government  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  uniforms  if  they 
had  gone  to  the  master  tailors  of  Paris."  Accordingly  they 
gave  Louis  Blanc  the  contract  to  produce  these  uniforms  at 
9s.  2d.  per  uniform.  But  the  tailors,  of  course,  wanted  some- 
thing to  live  upon  during  the  time  they  were  working.  There- 
fore a  subsistence  wage  was  paid  to  each  tailor  of  Is.  8d.  or 
Is.  9d.  per  day.  Then  the  tailors  set  to  work,  Mr.  Bagehot, 
the  well-known  economist  and  man  of  letters,  visited  them 
whilst  they  were  carrying  out  the  contract.  He  found  them 
working,  apparently,  with  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm. 
They  were  all  Socialists,  all  imbued  with  Louis  Blanc's  ideas, 
and  the  foreman  told  Bagehot  that  the  men  would  insist  upon 
working  twelve  hours  a  day,  although  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  just  passed  an  Eight  Hours  Day  Law  making  it 
illegal  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  They  also 
insisted  upon  working  on  Sundays,  and  so  besides  working 
twelve  hours  a  day,  they  also  worked  seven  days  a  week.  The 
foreman  also  told  Mr.  Bagehot  that  the  men  were  filled  with 
fraternal  enthusiasm  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a  better 
example  of  men  working  together.  The  proposal  of  the 
Government  was  that  the  men,  as  I  have  said,  should  have 
Is.  9d.  per  day,  and  that  whatever  sum  was  left  over  should  be 
bedividedamongst  them.  Butwhen  the  uniforms  were  finished 
not  only  was  there  nothing  to  divide,  but  each  uniform  had 
cost  13s.,  or  nearly  4s.  more  than  they  would  have  cost  under 
private  enterprise,  and  if  the  master  tailors  of  Paris  had 
obtained  the  contract.  That  is  an  absolutely  authentic  and 
reliable  account  of  the  experiment  and  I  do  not  think  you  could 
have  a  better  example  of  the  way  in  which  private  enterprise 
does  make  the  wheels  of  production  go  round  faster  than  state 
labour.  State  labour  of  that  kind  does  not  make  the  wheels  go 
round  but  makes  them  stick.  But  let  me  take  another  example 
nearer  home  and  more  in  our  own  time.     1  can  give  you  one 
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just  as  striking.  When  Millbank  prison  was  pulled  down  by 
the  Government  in  1893,  a  large  number  of  unemployed  men 
were  engaged  to  do  the  work.  The  men  were  paid  6^  per  hour. 
and  their  product  under  those  wages  in  cleaning  and  stacking 
bricks  was  from  12s.  to  13s.  per  1,000  bricks.  The  Government 
officials  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  so  they  tried  putting  the  men  on  piece  work  with  the 
incentive  of  private  enterprise.  They  put  them  on  piece-work 
at  7s.  per  1.000  bricks  and  found  that  the  men  managed  at  that 
rate,  to  make  a  great  deal  more  money  than  they  did  at  the  old 
rate  of  6jd.  per  hour.  In  fact  they  made  nearly  double  that 
amount  per  hour.  Once  again  private  enterprise  and  self- 
interest  proved  a  far  greater  incentive  than  the  pay  of  the  State 
such  as  we  should  have  under  the  Socialistic  system.  When 
I  say  self-interest,  do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  this 
means  selfish  interest.  Self-interest  is  really  family  interest. 
It  means  a  man  working  not  merely  for  himself  but  for  five  or 
six  other  people.  What  self-interest  really  is  has  been  admir- 
ably expressed  in  some  striking  lines  by  Rudyard  Kipling  in 
his  poem,  "  The  Kaiser's  Decree."  The  poem  describes  how 
the  Kaiser  brings  delegates  from  the  working  men  of  all  the 
world  to  discuss  a  universal  eight  hours  day,  and  to  provide  a 
universal  period  of  work  for  everybody,  and  to  prevent  that 
competition  against  which  Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  thunder- 
ing. At  first  the  men,  the  weary  workers  of  the  world,  are 
inclined  to  accept,  but  at  last  opposition  arose  from  the 
English  delegate: — 

"  And  a  British  delegate  thundered, 

The  halt  and  the  lame  be  blowed, 
I've  a  crib  in  the  sou*  west  workshops, 

And  a  home  in  the  Wandsworth  Road. 
And  till  the  'Sociation 

Has  footed  my  burial  bill 
I'll  work  for  the  kids  and  the  missis. 

Pull  up?     I'll  be  damned  if  I  will." 

That  is  the  spirit  which  makes  for  the  greatest  product,  the 
spirit  which  determines  a  man  to  work  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  family.  Private  enterprise  or  self-interest  provides 
an  incentive  for  production  which,  I  contend,  you  will  never 
find  in  any  system  under  which  the  State  owns  all  the  means 
of  production.  Of  course  I  may  be  confronted  by  the  admir- 
able  illustration    of   our   admirable    Post    Office,    the     great 
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Government  Institution,  and  by  the  splendid  way  in  which  our 
letters  are  delivered,  our  telegrams  sent  out,  and  our  telephone 
messages  distributed.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  Post 
Office  is  such  a  magnificent  institution.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
Post  Office  dreads  the  slightest  competition.  It  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  allowed  the  system  of 
messenger  boys  to  be  set  up  in  London.  The  Post  Office 
declared  that  if  that  small  concession  were  made  it  would 
ruin  their  whole  monopoly  and  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
National  Exchequer.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  Post 
Office  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  do  not  let  us  suppose  that 
the  State  does  the  work  better  than  private  enterprise  could 
do  it.  At  any  rate  we  do  not  find  that  the  Post  Office  is 
regarded  as  an  ideal  institution  by  those  in  its  employment, 
for  so  long  as  I  can  remember  there  have  always  been  difficul- 
ties between  the  Post  Office  and  its  employees.  I  have  given 
you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  Socialism  will  be 
bad  for  this  country,  and  chiefly  because  it  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  product  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  the  things 
which  men  need  and  which  have  to  be  distributed.  I  believe 
that  great  as  the  economic  evils  are,  the  moral  evils  which 
Socialism  would  produce  would  be  still  greater.  Next,  if  we 
are  all  to  become  the  serfs  or  slaves  of  the  State,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  State  will  not  be  able  to  let  men  shirk  their  work.  All 
men  who  refused  to  work  will  be  coerced,  forced  that  is 
by  some  means  equivalent  to  the  whip  of  the  taskmaster. 
You  will  have  a  strict  military  discipline  under  which  a  man 
who  refuses  to  work,  or  who  does  not  like  the  job  he  has  been 
set  to,  will  be  compelled  to  perform  it.  I  am  not  inventing  that. 
You  will  find  statements  of  a  similar  kind  in  all  socialistic 
writings.  All  the  leaders  of  Socialism  agree  that  you  must 
have  such  coercion.  No  doubt  we  have  already  to  rely  upon 
coercion  of  a  kind.  "  If  a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he 
eat,"  but  at  any  rate  he  can  choose  what  kind  of  work  he  will 
do.  But  that  choice  he  would  not  have  under  the  socialistic 
system.  Apart  from  the  evil  of  the  weakening  of  character — 
of  which  I  might  say  much — the  system  of  state  servitude 
tends  tothe  destruction  of  the  family,  because,  under  Socialism, 
with  its  endowment  of  the  children,  its  endowment  of  mother- 
hood, and  its  right  to  work,  or  rather  right  to  wages  for 
everybody,  you  will  take  away  the  work  which  the  family  now 
does.  But  just  as  you  cannot  do  the  work  of  a  muscle  for  it 
without  that  muscle  shrivelling  and  withering  up,  so  if  you  do 
for  the  family  the  work  which  it  does  now  for  itself,  the  family 
will  die.     The  greatest  of  all  thinkers,  the  man  who,  above  all 
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others,  possessed  the  power  of  thinking  out  subjects  thoroughly 
in  the  abstract,  was  the  Greek  philosopher  Plato.  When  he 
had  to  think  out  the  true  socialistic  state,  as  he  did  in  the 
"  Republic,"  he  took  the  greatest  care  that  in  his  ideal  state  no 
traces  of  the  famil\-  should  remain.  No  father  or  mother 
would  be  allowed  to  know  their  children  and  no  child  would 
ever  know  its  parent.  The  whole  work  of  the  family  was  to 
be  done  by  the  State,  and  the  State  would  not  tolerate  the 
slightest  competition  or  allow  the  presence  of  that  individualism 
which  grows  up  and  must  grow  up  round  the  family.  I  want 
to  put  another  point  to  you.  Socialism  may  very  fairly  be 
judged  in  this  way.  If  we  find  any  system  running  to  excesses 
and  absurdities,  or  I  could  give  them  even  worse  names  than 
that,  then  I  think  I  may  say  that  such  a  system,  even  if  it  does 
not  stand  absolutely  condemned,  requires  the  greatest  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  people  before  they  adopt  it  or  move  in  its 
direction.  I  am  now  going  to  read  you  something  which  I 
found  in  the  writings  of  Belfort  Bax,  a  well-known  Socialist — 
"  Supposing  Social  Democracy  triumphant  in  Germany  before 
other  Western  countries  were  ripe  for  the  change  of  their  own 
initiative.  It  might  then  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
Socialist  Germany  to  forestall  military  and  economic  isolation 
in  the  face  of  a  reactionary  European  coalition  by  immediate 
action,  especially  against  the  stronghold  of  modern  commer- 
cialism. Should  such  an  invasion  of  the  country  take  place, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  every  Socialist  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  assist  the  invaders  to  crush  the  will  of  the  count-of-heads 
majority  of  the  people  of  England,  knowing  that  the  real 
welfare  of  the  latter  lay  therein,  little  as  they  might  expect  i6" 
I  think  that  a  system  which  leads  to  such  abominable  excesses 
of  anti-patriotic  feeling  as  this,  is  one  which  deserves  the 
strongest  condemnation.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  every  Socialist  thinks  like  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  does.  But  we  must  never  forget 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Socialists.  There  is  the  visionary 
and  the  idealist,  such  as  we  have  seen  so  well  brought  out  in 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's  eloquent  speech,  and  there  is  another 
kind,  and  one  which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  more  likely  to  come 
to  the  top  if  Socialism  is  ever  carried  out  in  this  country.  This 
type  of  Socialism  is  represented  by  the  man  who  wants  to 
enjoy  himself  and  to  have  an  easier  time,  who  wants  to  get  by 
dishonest  means  what  he  was  not  able  to  get  by  honest  means, 
who  wants  to  enrich  himself  at  other  men's  expense — to  destroy, 
to  level  down,  and  not  to  level  up.  The  existence  of  this  kind 
of  Socialism  was  recognised  long  ago  by  that  splendid  old 
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Radical  and  Democrat,  the  Corn  Law  rhymer,  who  described 
him  thus  : — 

"  What  is  a  Socialist?     One  who  has  yearnings 
For  unequal  division  of  unequal  earnings, 
Idler  or  bungler  or  worse  he  is  willing 
To  put  down  his  penny  and  pocket  your  shilling." 

(Loud  applause). 

SECOND  SPEECH 

Mr.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD  then  replied,  speaking  as 
follows  :— 

Mr.  Strachey  has  brought  forward  a  great  number  of 
points  to  all  of  which  I  should  like  to  reply,  but  as  some  of 
them  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  discussion  to-night,  and  as 
1  have  only  got  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject,  I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  main  line  of  argument. 
I  would  first  like  to  parody  the  rhyme  which  Mr.  Strachey  has 
quoted  by  defining  the  other  side  as  he  who  "grabs  at  your 
penny  and  keeps  his  own  shilling  "  (laughter  and  applause). 
I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Belfort  Bax's 
extraordinary  revolutionary  pronouncement.  If  you  turn  to 
the  original  of  that  statement,  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Bax  is 
supposing  a  great  European  revolution  to  have  taken  place, 
when  the  political  stability  of  this  country  has  been  overcome, 
and  if  you  read  the  whole  of  what  he  has  said  you  will  find 
that  it  is  not  the  horrible  thing  that  my  opponent  has  tried  to 
represent  by  reading  a  bald  extract  torn  away  from  the  con- 
text. And  so  with  the  family.  The  extraordinary  thing  to-day 
is  that  the  family  is  decaying.  If  I  had  been  asked  to  speak 
on  the  moral  side  of  Socialism  I  could  have  made  out  a  very 
good  case  to  show  you  that  Socialism  is  essential  to  the 
continuation  of  your  family  life,  and  I  have  committed  myself 
in  print,  more  than  once,  to  this  statement,  that  the  only 
political  and  economic  organisation  of  society,  short  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  organisation  of  a  state,  which  can  prohibit 
divorces  altogether  on  account  of  the  sacredness  with  which 
it  holds  the  family,  is  the  Socialist  State,  because  of  the 
experience  the  Socialist  State  will  have  of  the  enormous  indi- 
viduality value  of  the  family — individuality  implying  the  social 
character  of  the  individual.  This  will  be  so  great  and  so 
essential  to  the  Socialist  State  that  the  Socialist  Stale  might 
have  a  great  reason  for  declaring  that  even  the  idea  of  divorce 
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was  foreign  to  itself.  But  that  is  outside  the  subject  of 
discussion  to-night.  I  only  mention  it  because  I  do  not  want 
youtogo  away  imagining  that  we  have  no  reply  to  Mr.  Strachey. 
Let  us  come  back  to  property  because  that  is  really  the  point 
at  issue.  Of  course  if  Mr.  Strachey  insists  upon  using  a  sort 
of  academic  definition  of  capital,  a  definition  which,  I  assume, 
was  not  meant  by  those  who  drafted  this  resolution,  then  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  meet  him  upon  that  ground.  But  the  result 
of  his  insistence  on  applying  such  a  definition  is  to  make  the 
whole  of  Socialism  absurd.  You  must  grant  that  we  are  not 
irrational  absurdities.  We  do  believe  that  there  are  certain 
forms  of  capital  which  the  individual  must  own  and  we  have 
always  said  so.  It  was  stated  in  the  first  manifesto  which  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation  issued  just  after  it  was  formed 
about  twenty  years  ago.  That  manifesto  was  something  to 
this  effect : — "  Is  it  to  be  said  that  we  are  opposed  to  property. 
We  are  not.  We  are  only  opposed  to  those  forms  of  property 
which,  when  passing  under  individual  control,  makes  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  millions  of  men  to  enjoy  any  kind  of 
property  whatever."  I  stand  for  my  political  and  common 
sense  definition.  I  stand  by  my  assumption  that  the  Socialist 
movement  is  a  rational  movement  and  therefore  I  want  Mr. 
Strachey  to  put  a  rational  definition  upon  capital  and  to  meet 
me  on  that  ground.  On  that  ground  I  repeat — and  he  has 
not  met  a  single  argument  which  I  have  put  forward  on  that 
ground — that  in  experience  property  divides  itself  into  two 
general  categories.  Into  the  first  category  there  falls  the  kind 
of  property  which,  if  owned  by  private  individuals,  deprives  all 
other  individuals  from  holding  anything  which  can  be  ade- 
quately described  as  private  property.  The  other  kind  of 
property  is  the  property  which  can  be  used  in  order  to  develop 
a  person's  individuality.  The  first  kind  must  be  nationalised 
if  the  second  kind  is  to  exist  at  all.  But  Mr.  Strachey  confuses 
them.  It  is  not  possible  to  jump  into  Socialism  all  at  once. 
Socialism  is  evolution.  There  must  be  a  gradual  evolution 
towards  Socialism  by  the  people  becoming  more  socialistic.  I 
am  surprised  that  a  man  of  the  historical  mind  of  my  opponent 
should  go  digging  back  into  ancient  history.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  Kaffir  tribes.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
conditions  which  have  arisen  in  our  own  present  state.  If  our 
experience,  and  particularly  the  experience  of  the  19th  century, 
is  that  private  ownership  means  public  pauperism,  what  does 
it  matter  if  the  Kaffir  has  public  ownership  of  land  or  not  ? 
Kaffir  or  no  Kaffir,  I  am  going  on  the  English  experience,  and 
the  trend  of  experience  is  in  the  direction  of  Socialism  as 
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applied  to  the  land.  It  is  equally  futile  for  my  opponent  to 
suggest  to  you  that  the  old  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth's  day  was 
an  experiment  in  modern  Socialism.  It  was  not.  It  was  an 
experiment  in  this  idea,  that  the  grand  test  of  human  progress 
is  human  happiness.  You  had  in  Elizabeth's  time  a  great 
dislocation  of  the  industrial  system.  You  had  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  upon  the  roads,  and  your  Elizabethan  states- 
men tried  to  fit  humane  conditions  into  the  economic  evolution 
of  their  time.  The  Elizabethan  legislation  then  came  under 
the  administrative  control  of  men  who  were  alien  in  spirit  to 
the  Elizabethans.  The  result  was  some  of  the  most  diabolical 
experiments  in  politics  ever  carried  out.  Latterly  it  became  a 
sj^stem  of  public  doles.  Now  I  challenge  my  opponent  to  put 
his  finger  upon  any  statement  made  by  any  responsible  Socialist — 
prefixed  by  any  adjective  he  likes  to  produce — which  tells  him 
that  Socialism  is  a  system  of  public  doles.  Until  he  does  so 
the  Poor  Law  cannot  be  accepted  as  any  criterion  of  what 
Socialism  is  to  be.  To  come  to  the  next  point,  Mr.  Strachey 
told  you  that  if  a  company  was  sitting  round  a  table  on  which 
there  was  not  enough  tea  to  go  round,  the  onl}'  way  to  solve 
the  problem  was  by  producing  more  cups  of  tea.  I  agree  with 
that.  If  there  is  only  one  cup  of  tea  only  one  of  you  can 
hope  to  have  it  and  the  other  five  ought  to  be  set  to  making 
further  cups  of  tea.  That  is  Socialism.  We  are  going  to 
increase  the  volume  of  production  by  assimilating  into  the 
producers  the  non-producers  of  to-day.  Mr.  Strachey  went 
on  to  say — this  is  following  up  the  line  of  argument — that  the 
more  you  produce  the  more  individual  wealth  you  will  have. 
But  that  does  not  follow  at  all.  Production  is  regulated  by 
the  market  of  consumption.  The  capitalist  system  is  making 
the  consuming  capacity  of  labour  diminish  much  more  than  it 
ought.  The  facts  I  brought  out  show  you  this,  that  the 
consuming  capacity  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  people  is  less 
than  it  ought  to  be.  The  consuming  capacity  of  thirty-eight 
millions  is  going  to  be  increased  by  making  the  other  five 
millions  produce  more.  The  consuming  capacity  of  the  com- 
munity can  only  be  increased  by  a  new  system  of  distributing 
the  wealth  which  the  community  has  created.  If  j^ou  increase 
the  amount  of  private  property  you  increase  the  demands 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  makes  upon  the  market,  makes 
upon  the  producer,  and  consequently  you  make  the  wheels  of 
production  go  round  faster  and  steadier.  One  of  our  most 
magnificent  claims  in  favour  of  Socialism  is  this,  that  Socialism 
will  improve  efficiency  of  production.  I  cannot  deal  with  that 
because  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  our  discussion,  but  when  Mr. 
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Strachey  refers  you  to  the  Paris  workshops,  he  does  not  tell 
you  the  whole  of  the  facts.  Practically  every  impartial 
historian  of  these  experiments — Mr.  Kirkup  for  instance — 
admits  that  they  cannot  he  quoted  for  or  against  Socialist 
proposals,  but  that  part  of  the  experiment  to  which  special 
reference  was  made  was  much  more  successful  than  Mr. 
Strachey  admits.  As  for  the  illustration  of  the  Millbank  prison, 
that  was  an  unemployed  experiment  and  not  a  Socialistic  work 
at  all.  The  change  took  place  after  the  men  were  trained. 
To-day,  the  report,  I  have  seen  from  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  for  London,  show  much  better  work  by  the  unemployed 
than  was  shown  two  years  ago,  and  the  system  of  employing 
the  men  has  not  been  changed.  Our  claim  is  that  Socialism  is 
not  a  State  for  loafers.  If,  under  Socialism,  a  man  was  found 
to  be  shirking  his  work,  that  man  would  be  made  to  toe  the  line. 
And,  in  fact,  under  Socialism,  you  will  have  such  an  incentive 
placed  upon  the  individual  that  shirking  will  be  practically 
impossible.  Take  our  modern  experience.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  idea  of  the  State  was  that  it  was  a  lazy,  shirking 
organisation  and  men  who  became  State  servants  were  regarded 
as  lazy,  useless  characters.  Now  we  have  changed  all  that  by 
changing  the  conception  of  municipal  employment,  by  changing 
the  character  of  the  municipality,  by  putting  new  energy  and 
new  life  into  public  employment.  There  is  now  an  entirely 
new  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  State  and  the 
individual,  which  results  in  a  higher  standard  of  work  being 
given  to  the  State,  and  this,  by  the  natural  force  of  circum- 
stances, will  become  higher  still  as  we  approach  toward 
complete  Socialism. 

SECOND  SPEECH 

Mr.  STRACHEY  then  rose  to  reply  and  said  :— 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  to  wave  his 
hands  and  to  say  that  municipal  enthusiasm  is  a  magnificent 
incentive  and  that  State  employment  is  a  fine  thing.  But  that 
is  only  assertion.  I  could  wave  my  hands  just  as  well  and  say 
exactly  the  opposite.  Municipal  and  State  work  have  always 
proved  very  inefficient  and  very  uneconomical.  Consider  what 
the  London  County  Council  did  when  they  tried,  under  the 
best  auspices,  to  run  steamers  on  the  Thames,  and  look  at  the 
result.  I  admit  that  under  private  enterprise  they  were  not  a 
very  great  success,  but  they  did  not  lead  to  the  tremendous 
losses  which  resulted  from  municipal  management.  Look 
again   at    municipal   tramways,   carried   on    without    serious 
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competition,  and  municipal  water  works  and   gas  works.     If 
you  look  fairly  into  these   experiments  you  will  find  that  the 
work  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very  uneconomical ly  performed. 
Mr.  MacDonald  spoke  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  com- 
petition of  capital,  as  if  capitalism  was  one  vast  force  organised 
to  inflict  injury  upon  the  working  classes.     It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.     Competition  is  just  as  fierce  between    blocks  of  capital 
as  it   is   between   capital   and  labour  and  very  often  fiercer. 
This  competition  amongst  capital  is  very  much  to  the  benefit 
of   the  worker.     If  we  only   allow   capital   to  accumulate  in 
sufficient    quantities  the    labourer   will    easily   get  a   quicker 
increase  of  his  share  of  the  profits  of  industry.     Capital  has 
its  price  like  labour.     If  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  the 
price  at  which  labour  will  be  able  to  hire  capital  falls.     We 
talk  of  capital  hiring  labour,  but  labour  hires  capital  in   very 
much  the  same  way.     Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  spoke  as  though 
the  family  were  decaying.     If  it  is   decaying  at  the  present 
moment  I  say  it  is  due  to  the  march  of  Socialism  which  he 
applauds  so  greatly.     I  do  not  believe  however  that  there  is 
any  permanent  decay  in  the  family.     The  family  will  weather 
the   storm,    but  at  the   present   moment  the  assault  is  very 
severe,  and  in  those  regions  where,  for  the  moment,  Socialism 
is  a  great  factor,  there,  no  doubt,  the  family  is  not  working  so 
well  as  it  did.     I  can  illustrate  that  point,  the  way  in  which 
State  action  tends  to  ruin  a  family,  by  relating  a  story  I  was 
told  the  other  day.     There  was  a  working  woman  talking  to  a 
friend  of  hers  in  the  East  End  of   London,  and   in  the  course 
of  her  conversation  she  said,  "  Well,  I  see  they  are  going  to 
feed  the  children  in  the  schools.     I'm  glad  mine's  grown  up 
before  that  came  in."     Her  friend  was  rather  surprised  and 
did  not  understand  such  a  statement,  and  so  she  asked,  "  Why 
is  that  ?  "     "  Well,  you  see,"  the  woman  replied,  "  my  husband 
was  a  very  drinking  man,  but  he  was  very  fond  of  the  kids,  and 
the  one  thing  which  kept  him  a  bit  straight  was  that  he   had 
got  to  provide  food  for  them.     If  he  had  known  that  there  was 
somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him  he  would  have   been  ten  times 
as  bad  as  he  was."     The  woman  was  not  a  Socialist  or  a  great 
social  philosopher,  but  at  any  rate  the  experience  of  life  had 
shown  her  what  an  incentive  to  the  strengthening  of  character 
and  what  a  deep  moral  influence  the  family  had  upon  a  man 
when  it  was  doing  its  work.     There  is  another  story  told  by 
Miss  Loane  in  her  latest  book  of  a  woman   who  was   being 
upbraided  by  another  for  neglecting  her  children.     The  woman 
who  was  being  upbraided  turned  round  and  said,  "  Look  here, 
so  long  as  the  Salvation  Army  '11  feed  my  children  and   look 
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after  them  I  won't, — so  there ! "     That  is  the  way  in  which  a  half 
and  half  Socialism  is  eating  into  the  fabric  of  the  family  and 
injuring  it.     Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  objected  to  my  definition 
of  capital  as  being  an  academic  definition.     Well,   I   am   not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  any  worse  for  being   academic.     An 
academic  definition  is,  in  effect,  a  scientific  or  clear  definition, 
a  definition  which  strives  to  be  accurate  and   true.     I  say  that 
my  definition  is  a  true  one,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained, 
except  confusion,  by  Mr.    Ramsay  MacDonald   attempting  to 
divide  capital  into  two  different    categories.     Capital  is  any- 
thing which  has  an  exchange  value  and  you  won't  destroy  one 
form  of  property  without  destroying  the  other.     Before  I   sit 
down  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  MacDonald  a  few  questions  to 
which  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  give  an  answer  in  his   last  five 
minutes.     I    believe    that   one    great    Socialistic    principle,   a 
principle  upon  which   Socialists  rely  a  great  deal,  is,   "  From 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his   needs." 
I  presume  that  according  to  that  definition  men  are  to  be  paid 
according  to  their  needs  and  not  according  to  the  work  they 
have  done.     What  I  want  to  know  is,  "  What  is  a  need  ?  "     Is 
beer  a  need,  and,  if  so,  how  much?     Is  leisure  a  need,  because 
I  know  some  gentlemen  to  whom   leisure  is  a  very  great  need. 
Some  people  seem   to  need   it   far   more  than  anything  else. 
They  are  born  with  a  strong  need  for  leisure,  and   I  want  to 
know  how  far  they  are  to  have  it  according  to   their  needs. 
To  some  people  a  pipe  is  a  need  and  some  people  cannot  get 
on  without  a  cigar  and  a  very  good  one.     If  we  are  to  make 
our  needs  the  measure  of  our  pay,  I  think  the  Socialist   State 
will  have  its  work  cut  out  for  it.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
are  not  to  be  paid  according  to  their  needs  but  according  to 
the  work  they  do,  the  good  workman  being  paid  at  a  higher 
rate   than    the   bad  workmen,    how   are    you    to    prevent   the 
capitalist  system  from  growing  up  again  ?     And  now  there  is 
another  point  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  some  light  upon. 
That  is  this — what  do  we  mean  by  the  State?     If  we  say   that 
the  State  is  to  take  over  the  collective  ownership  and  control 
of  land  and  capital,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  State  ?     It  is  all 
very  well  to  spell  State  with  a  big  S,  but  I  presume   that  it 
means  in  effect  the  House  of  Commons.     Well,  all  I   can  say 
is,  God  help  the  country  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  is 
to  run  all   the   railways  and  the  mines,  and    to   own  all   the 
sources  of  production.      I  do  not  think  that  they  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  country  with  such   magnificent  success  just  now 
that  we  shall  want  to  see  the  whole  of  the  industrial   work  of 
this  nation  placed  also  on  their  shoulders. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  opposer  is  at  liberty  to  raise 
whatever  points  he  likes,  but  I,  as  Chairman,  only  feel  bound 
to  hold  the  proposer  to  answer  those  questions  which  strictly 
conform  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STRACHEY  :  I  think  the  questions  I  have  asked  arise 
out  of  the  resolution,  because,  if  you  have  collective  ownership 
and  control  of  land  and  capital,  if  you  have  the  State  owning 
all  the  capital,  the  means  of  production  and  the  whole  of  the 
land,  and  the  whole  of  the  distributing  machinery  of  the 
country,  you  will  have  practically  the  whole  people  under  its 
control,  and  therefore  this  question  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  to  be  paid  is  very  much  germane  to  the  matter.  The 
question  whether  a  man  is  to  be  paid  according  to  the  work  he 
does,  the  good  one  more  than  the  bad,  and  the  old  experienced 
hand  better  than  the  apprentice,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  paid 
according  to  his  needs,  is  a  question  which  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  I  should  also  like  Mr.  MacDonald  to  tell  us 
whether  people  are  to  be  allowed  to  choose  what  kind  of  work 
they  will  take,  because  if  they  are  there  will  be  a  rush  for  the 
soft  jobs,  and  the  hard  jobs  will  be  left  on  one  side.  I  should 
also  like  to  know  whether  a  man  may  choose,  under  the  Socialist 
system,  where  he  may  live.  Some  like  to  live  in  the  country 
and  some  in  the  town.  Is  a  man  to  have  his  own  choice  in  that 
matter?  I  might  choose  to  work  on  a  newspaper,  but  it  might 
be  thought  that  I  would  be  better  employed  in  sweeping  the 
roads,  or  something  of  that  kind.  As  to  the  Socialistic  dis- 
cipline, in  case  of  a  man  objecting  to  the  kind  of  work  which  is 
given  to  him  by  the  State,  what  is  to  be  open  to  him  ?  I  think 
that  from  some  remarks,  which  I  read  the  other  day,  made  by 
Professor  Karl  Pearson,  the  Socialist  would  have  a  short  way 
of  dealing  with  those  who  opposed  State  discipline.  In  his 
"  Ethics  of  Freethought "  he  says,  "  Socialists  have  to  inculcate 
that  spirit  which  would  give  offenders  against  the  State  short 
shrift  and  the  nearest  lampost.  Every  citizen  must  learn  to 
say  with  Louis  XIV.,  *  L'etat,  c'est  moi.'"  As  to  this  question 
as  to  whether  a  man  is  to  choose  his  own  job,  I  should  like  to 
refer  you  to  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  ablest  of  modern  Socialists.  Dealing 
with  this  question  as  to  whether  a  man  will  be  able  to  choose 
his  own  job  or  not,  he  says,  "  If  a  man  wants  freedom  to 
work  or  not  to  work  as  he  likes,  he  had  better  emigrate  to 
Robinson  Crusoe's  island  or  else  become  a  millionaire.  To 
suppose  that  the  industrial  affairs  of  a  complicated  industrial 
State  can  be  run  without  strict  subordination  and  discipline, 
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without  obedience   to   orders,   and  without  definite  allowance 
for  maintenance  is  to  dream  not  of  Socialism  but  of  Anarchism." 

THIRD  SPEECH 

Mr.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD,  M.P.,  in  his  final  reply, 
said : — 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Strachey  for  reserving  so 
many  important  questions  until  I  have  only  five  minutes  in 
which  to  reply  to  them  all.  I  must  assume  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing the  way  to  a  further  discussion  between  us,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  shall  have  to  reserve  the  consideration  of  those  import- 
ant questions  until  that  further  discussion.  They  raise  new 
matter,  and  if  they  had  been  put  to  me  at  the  end  of  my  first 
half  hour  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  have  replied  to  them 
in  my  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  to  do  so  in  five  minutes  is 
absolutely  impossible,  especially  as  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  arising  out  of  the  previous  discussion  to  which  I  must 
make  a  reply.  With  further  reference  to  our  influence  upon 
the  family,  for  instance,  Mr.  Strachey  has  told  you  two  harrow- 
ing stories — I  am  sure  we  were  all  harrowed  by  them — of  the 
drunken  gentleman  and  the  unnatural  mother.  Who  produced 
them  ?  Not  Socialism.  I  would  remind  Mr.  Strachey  that  the 
present  state  of  society,  by  condemning  children  to  be  brought 
up  as  they  are  now  being  brought  up,  produced  these  men  and 
women  to  whom  he  refers  and  who  are  standing  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  more  humane  state.  Let  me  give  you  another 
story,  the  story  of  a  man  in  Bradford  whose  children  were 
able  to  be  fed  by  the  municipality  on  account  of  the  Bill  which 
my  colleagues  of  the  Labour  Party  were  able  to  get  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  After  a  few  weeks  of  unemployment 
the  man  went  to  work',  and  after  the  first  week  he  sent  his  first 
instalment  towards  paying  off  what  he  owed  to  the  State  and 
a  letter  thanking  them  for  the  assistance  he  had  received  which 
had  prevented  him  from  having  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  when 
he  was  in  distress.  Equally  unfortunate  is  the  ease  of  the 
London  County  Council  steamers,  for  we  were  told  both  by 
the  Moderates  and  the  Progressives  that  they  were  not  meant 
to  pay.  But  I  cannot  go  into  the  whole  story  with  only  five 
minutes  at  my  disposal,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  you  will  not 
prove  the  case  for  Socialism  or  against  Socialism  by  such 
illustrations  as  these.  Anybody  with  municipal  experience  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  twenty  years  ago  the  service 
given   to  the  State   or  municipality  was  a  very  much  poorer 
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service  than  it  is  to-day.  There  Is  a  very  great  and  marked 
difference,  and  the  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  Socialistically  minded  than  they 
were,  and  are  coming  to  regard  the  State  as  an  ordinary 
employer  much  more  than  they  used  to  regard  it.  What  is 
the  general  question  we  have  been  discussing.  The  whole 
question  is  regarding  a  just  economic  settlement.  Has  my 
opponent  said  a  single  word  about  justice?  He  has  told  you 
that  this  thing,  and  that  thing,  and  the  other  thing  won't  work. 
He  has  asked  you  to  project  your  minds,  without  being  Social- 
istically minded,  into  a  state  of  society  some  generations 
ahead.  I  am  amazed  to  find  the  revolutionary  mind  in  Mr. 
Strachey.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  historical  change  in 
motive  and  satisfaction.  I  am  amazed  to  find  that  he  does  not 
think  as  an  evolutionist,  but  as  a  sort  of  revolutionary  Anarch- 
ist of  a  much  more  dangerous  type  than  my  friend  Mr.  Bax. 
I  take  my  history  as  a  student  of  evolution.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  past.  The  basis  up  to  now  may  have  been  the  right 
basis,  but  the  basis  of  society  is  changing.  I  want  to  know 
how  it  is  changing,  and  I  find  it  out  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  I  find  it  out  by  studying  the  tendencies  of  the  past,  and 
by  studying  the  movements  of  the  present.  I  can  co-ordinate 
and  organize  those  tendencies,  and  in  that  co-ordinated,  form 
some  conception  of  the  Social  organization  which  is  evolving. 
That  is  what  I  do.  That  is  evolution.  My  opponent  does  just 
the  opposite.  He  says,  "  Do  not  trouble  about  the  present  or 
the  future,  but  lay  down  abstract  dogmas  regarding  what  can 
or  cannot  be  done."  He  has  said  nothing  about  justice.  He 
has  not  told  you  how  you  are  to  maintain  the  present  state  and 
with  it  how  you  are  going  to  do  justice  to  labour.  None  of 
these  propositions  has  he  dealt  with,  and  so  I  want  finally  to 
say  that  I  think  so  far  as  the  argument  has  gone  it  is  in  favour 
of  carrying  the  proposal  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  just 
economic  basis  of  society  is  by  the  collective  ownership  of  land 
and  capital* 

THIRD  SPEECH 

Mr.  STRACHEY,  in  his  final  reply,  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonatdhas  told 
you  that  I  have  avoided  dealing  with  the  question  of  justice, 
and  the  system  proposed  in  the  resolution,  but  surely,  although 
I  may  have  omitted  to  use  the  word  I  did  not  really  avoid  the 
question.    I  tried  to  show  you  that  the  system  proposed  would 
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be  very  inefficient,  and  if  it  is  inefficient,  and  if  there  is  less  to 
go  round,  how  can  it  be  just.     Justice  used  in  this  sense  means 
giving  a  greater  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  a 
larger  number  of  people,  and  my  contention  is  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  do  that  if  you   have  a  system  which,  instead  of 
making   for  efficiency,  makes  for  inefficiency.     That  was  my 
whole  point.     I  challenged  the  system  of  Socialism  being  a  just 
one  because  it  would  inevitably  produce  inefficiency,  and  as  an 
example  of  that  I  gave  you  the  case  of  the  Paris  tailors  who 
were   organised   by    Louis    Blanc.     Mr.    Ramsay  MacDonald 
chose  to  brush  that  case  aside  because   Louis  Blanc,  after  he 
had  made  a  failure,  said  that  he   had  been   betrayed.     '"We 
have  been  betrayed,"  is  what  the  Frenchmen  are  very  apt  to 
say  when  failure  overtakes  them,  and  Louis  Blanc,  when  he 
found  that  his  Socialist  workshops  were  a  failure,  said  that  he 
had    been    betrayed    by    his   colleagues    on    the     Provisional 
Government.     This  is  a  question  which  I  have  studied  as  care- 
fully as  I  could.     I    have    read  the   debates   in    the    French 
Chamber   and  many  of  the  contemporary  records,  and  you 
will  find  there  that   Louis  Blanc   raised  the  question   of  his 
having  been  betrayed  and  of  not  having  received  fair  treat- 
ment almost  at  once.     The  answer  given  him  bjr  his   contem- 
poraries was  perfectly  fair  and  straightforward,  '"  You  made 
the  system  yourself,  and  because  it  is  a  failure,  owing  to  its 
inherent  absurdity  and  impossibility,  you  come  and  tell  us  you 
failed    because   somebody   else  interfered    with   you."      Bad 
workmen    complain    of   their   tools,    and  the   authors  of  bad 
systems  always   declare   that   someone   else   betrayed   them. 
That  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Louis  Blanc.     You  could 
not  have  a  better  working  model  of  State  Socialism  than  you 
had   in    that   experiment,   about    which   you    have    plenty   of 
evidence  as  to  what  was  done.     The  evidence  I  quoted  to  you 
was   the  evidence   of  a  shrewd  and  impartial    observer,   Mr. 
Bagehot.     Mr.    Ramsay  MacDonald   made   great  fun   of  my 
stories  about  what  he  described  as  the  drunken  father  and  the 
unnatural  mother,  and  he  asked  who  was  responsible  forthem. 
I  say  that  Socialism  is  responsible  for  them.     I  am  not  going 
to  admit  that  this  country  is  organised  at  present  in  the  best 
possible  way.     It  is  still  cumbered  with  the  wreckage  and  the 
survivals  of  the  old  Socialism.     The  old  Socialism  of  the  Poor 
Law  has  left  a  great  many  evil  traces  on  the  population  of  the 
country.     A  great  deal  of  the  poverty  and  the  recklessness  of 
the  people  of  this  country  is  distinctly  a  legacy  of  the  old  Poor 
Law.     Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  chose  to  brush  that  aside,  but 
the  Poor  Law  of  the  18th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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19th  century,  of  which  he  spoke,  was  distinctly  Socialism.  I 
was  reading  the  Parliamentary  debate  of  1793  or  so  the  other 
day,  and  I  came  across  a  speech  delivered  by  Charles  James 
Fox,  a  speech  which  was  very  similar  to  the  speech  which  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  has  given  us  to-night,  dealing  with  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  right  to  work'.  Although  they  did  not 
get  to  the  minimum  wage,  the  amendments  to  the  Poor  Law 
up  to  1832  did  give  the  Socialist  principle  of  the  right  to  work'. 
I  cannot  enter  upon  any  other  large  points  now.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kind  and  patient  way  in 
which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  to  apologise  once  again 
for  my  inability  to  take  men's  ears  and  fancies  as  my  opponent 
has  been  able  to  do.  I  can  only  give  you  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me  (loud  appiause). 

CHAIRMAN'S    SUMMING    UP 

The  BISHOP  of  DORKING,  in  summing  up  the  debate, 
said  : 

It  is  difficult  for  one  to  act  as  impartial  chairman  in  a 
debate  of  this  kind,  when  he,  the  chairman,  is  obviously  pledged 
by  his  profession  to  take  a  view  of  men  as  essentially  and 
ultimately  "  members  of  a  society,"  to  say  nothing  of  having 
been  brought  up  largely,  as  was  the  ease  witli  me,  by  a  Bishop 
whose  writings  on  these  questions  are  known  to  seme  of  you, 
and  who  was  fond  of  saying  that  '"  he  could  never  imagine 
what  an  individual  was  "  ;  one  who,  again,  believes  in  the 
noble  words  of  Pascal,  that  ''  Humanity  is  a  Man,  that  lives 
and  learns  for  ever."  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  I  do  think  that 
I  am  able,  partly  from  that  ignorance  which  is  a  great  help, 
to  approach  this  particular  motion,  so  long  as  it  is  logically 
adhered  to,  with  a  quite  open  mind.  And  thus  I  have  tried  to 
listen  to-night;  and  yet,  of  course,  I  have  listened  from  my  own 
particular  point  of  view  and  interest.  And  that  point  of  view 
is  that  the  summum  bonum  for  man  is  not  comfort,  not  even 
happiness,  but  character;  that  there  is  in  Ruskin's  words,  no 
wealth  but  life;  that  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  when  I  have 
produced  the  maximum  number  of  "  cups  of  tea"  unless  I  have 
added  to  "life."  I  do  not  know  which  side  would  agree  with 
me  most  therein.  All  wealth  is  life.  I  do  not  mean  that 
maximum  amount  of  biological  survival  which  some  people 
seem  to  think  sufficient  as  an  end,  but  "life"  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  I  go  back'  to  mv  word  '  character." 
Therefore  I  am  interested  in  the  discussion  from  this  point  of 
view,  "  which  of  these  gentlemen  is  on  the  right  lines  to  produce 
L__ 
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the  most  good  men  ?  "  and  to  my  mind  a  just  basis  of  society 
is  desirable  so  far  as  it  produces  (and,  I  suppose,  it  is  likely  to 
produce),  more  good  men.  Therefore  when  the  opposer  rises 
and  points  out  for  instance  that  we  are  in  danger  of  atrophying 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  or  family  responsibility, 
I  prick  up  my  ears  and  listen  carefully  from  my  point  of  view 
—  am  I  making  more  people  comfortable  at  the  expense  of 
their  character  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  give  you  the  chance  to  vote,  because  that  is  not  on 
the  programme.  For  myself,  lam  not  sure  whether,  or  within 
what  limits,  a  comfortable  or  uncomfortable  world  produces 
the  most  '*  good  men."  At  the  same  time  I  say  this:  that  as 
soon  as  ever  you  succeed  in  making  the  world  full  of  "  good 
men,"  in  this  social  sense,  you  will  at  once  have  men  who,  like 
the  mover,  are  keen,  because  they  cannot  help  it,  on  making 
the  basis  of  society  economically  just,  and  on  making  every 
man  happy  and  comfortable. 

To  sum  up  then,  and  not  to  decide  the  debate — (it  would 
be  impossible  to  recount  the  points  made  on  each  side  without 
biassing  the  decision  on  one  side  or  the  other) — Mr.  MacDonald 
has  sought  to  show  us,  what,  I  think,  for  my  part  I  beleive, 
that  there  can  be  no  final  satisfaction  and  hope  till  the  state  of 
human  society  is  truly  and  thoroughly  social;  and  the  opposer, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  risen  and  proved  that  until  people  are 
"social-hearted  "  you  do  not  get  much  further,  and  that  you 
get  all  sorts  of  awkward  complications  by  the  way,  in  a 
prematurely  social  state.  He  urged  that  experience  shows 
that  most  men  at  present  are  no/social-hearted  in  their  concern 
for  other  men,  though  all  but  the  lowest  have  got  as  far  as 
concern  for  the  wife  and  the  kids.  And  that  being  so,  since 
you  sir  (turning  to  Mr.  Macdonald),  carry  me  with  you,  in  your 
aspirations  and  (turning  to  Mr.  Strachey)  since  your  present 
facts,  sir,  I  cannot  gainsay,  I  feel  there  is  room  and  need  for 
me  and  other  men  to  hasten  on  our  own  work  at  the  characters 
of  men,  till  they  are  sufficiently  social-hearted  to  correspond 
with  the  environment  of  a  truly  social  state,  and  in  making 
men  feel  that  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  truly  social  state  it  must 
be  because  they  are  social-hearted  in  themselves. 

Finally,  inasmuch  as  these  gentlemen  have  done  all  this 
for  us,  and  have,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  taught  us  in  the 
best  way  of  all  teaching,  by  making  us  think,  we  feel  that  all 
the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  coming  and  doing  it  has  been 
eminently  worth  while. 
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OTHER  SPEAKERS 

Mr.  HAROLD  MURRAY  said  :— 

As  Chairman  of  the  Haslemere  branch  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  and  to  the  debaters  to-night.  And  in  doing  so 
the  first  comment  I  want  to  make  on  the  debate  is  to  mention  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  year  more  than  200  new  branches  of 
the  I.  L.  P.  were  formed.  Last  week  there  were  seven  new 
branches  formed,  the  week  before  twelve,  and  so  it  goes  on 
from  week  to  week.  Well  now,  Individualism  has  no  such 
record  as  that  to  show  ;  and  we,  as  Socialists  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  sum  effect  of  that  accumulation  of  public  feeling  in 
our  favour  cuts  away  many  of  the  accusations  which  are  so 
constantly  levelled  against  us.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my 
mind  that  some  of  the  points  that  have  been  made  against  us 
to-night  by  Mr.  Strachey  have  been  made  simply  because  he 
knows  too  few  Socialists  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  have  a  bad  effect  upon  Society  but  only  a  good 
one.  All  the  Socialists  I  have  ever  known — and  I  am  a  Socialist 
of  twenty-five  years  standing — have  been  exceptionally  good 
men,  and  I  have  not  found  a  bad  one  amongst  them  (laughter 
and  applause).  What  I  mean  is  good  and  bad  in  intention. 
And  when  we  are  told  tales,  such  as  were  given  by  Mr.  Strachey 
in  illustration  of  Socialism  and  its  effect  upon  our  national 
character,  I  am  perfectly  at  sea.  It  simply  seems  to  show 
that  anti-Socialists  do  not  really  know  what  Socialism  is.  The 
hour  is  late  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  by  making 
a  speech,  and  so  I  shall  satisfy  myself  by  asking  you  to  realize 
that  when  we  have  had,  as  we  have  had  to-night,  three  men  of 
such  prominence  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Socialism,  you 
cannot  deny  for  a  moment  that  it  has  attained  to  quite  the 
front  rank  in  the  big  questions  of  the  day.  You  can  never 
rest  and  put  it  behind  you  in  the  way  that  people  used  to 
do  in  past  years,  saying  that  Socialism  was  not  worthy  of 
their  respect  or  investigation.  The  very  fact  that  these 
gentlemen  have  given  the  time  and  effort  needed  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  the  way  they  have  done  means  that 
Socialism  has  come  to  such  an  extent  that  you  must  give 
it  more  attention,  that  you  must  give  it  the  serious  stud}-, 
which  they  have  set  us  the  example  in   doing.     I  hope  that 
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the  masterly  way  in  which  they  have  dealt  with  the  subject 
to-night  will  produce  that  result,  and  I  am  sure  if  you  will  only 
give  such  effort  to  the  subject,  that  that  will  be  a  more  practical 
and  worthy  vote  of  thanks  than  mere  applause.  But  I  hope 
tbe  applause  also  you  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give. 


The  RECTOR  of  Haslemere  (the  Rev.  G.  H.  Aitken),  in 
seconding  the  motion,  said: — 

The  vote  of  thanks  which  has  been  proposed  is  one  which, 
I  know,  comes  straight  from  our  hearts.  We  are  indeed 
most  fortunate  in  having  here  to  speak  to  us  to-night  two  of 
the  foremost  exponents  in  the  English  speaking  world  of  the 
Individualistic  and  the  Socialistic  ideals  for  Society,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  added  to  our  felicity 
by  having  as  our  Chairman  the  man  who  has  shown  us  to-night 
that  he  is  the  very  best  Chairman  it  was  possible  to  have  found 
for  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Personally,  I  should  like  to  thank 
them  all  most  heartily  because  they  have  helped  us  to  under- 
stand one  another  and  to  understand  one  anothers'  point  of 
view,  and  I  believe  that  at  this  particular  moment  there  is 
nothing  we  need  more  in  England  to-day  than  that  we  should 
understand  one  another.  I  believe,  perhaps  that  I  am  voicing 
the  feeling  of  many  when  I  say  that  my  whole  heart  goes  with 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  We  want,  I  believe,  everything  he 
wants.  We  desire  that  just  economic  basis  for  Society.  We 
desire  that  our  people  should  more  and  more  share  in  the  good 
things  given  to  us  in  this  beautiful  world  of  ours,  and  we  are 
ready,  not  merely  to  give  money  which  is  the  least — I  was 
going  to  say  the  worst — way  of  effecting  it,  but  we  are  read)'  to 
give  our  time,  our  thought  and  our  life  in  order  that  we  may 
put  the  best  at  the  disposal  of  all.  But  while  we  feel  that,  we 
are  not  yet  convinced  in  our  heads  that  this  principle  of  the 
collective  ownership  and  control  of  land  and  capital  is,  at 
present  at  any  rate,  the  practical  way  of  doing  what  we  desire. 
There  may  be,  in  some  future  age,  the  possibility  of  its  being 
realised,  but  of  that  I  know  nothing.  But  to-night  what  I  seem 
to  see  here  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  standing  up  and  calling  the 
banns  of  marriage  between  Knowledge  and  Love.  When 
Knowledge  and  Love  are  united  in  holy  wedlock  in  this  land 
of  ours — I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  prophet,  and  I  do  not  say 
what  the  off-spring  will  be,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
off-spring  will  be  what  it  ought  to   be,  for  the  good  of  the 
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whole  of  this  nation.  And  until  Knowledge  and  Love  are  so 
united,  we  cannot  have  that  ideal  State  for  which  we  all  long 
and  which  we  are  all  trying,  I  hope,  in  our  little  ways,  to  work 
for.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  what  we  have  been  listening 
to  to-night.  But  I  do  very  heartily  second  the  motion  that  we 
give  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Strachey,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
and  our  Chairman  to-night. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


